took charge of the rations, weighing them all out
scrupulously herself. Sometimes she gave away a
little arrowroot or sugar to a sick child outside her
own quarters, or made simple puddings for invalids
who were less fortunate than she.
At Dr Fayrer's house the  domestic work was
shared between the women and two of the Mar-
tinifere boys whom Mr Schilling sent across to help,
Mrs Harris taking charge since Mrs Fayrer's health
was feeble. There were eleven women and seven
children living in the taikhana. They slept on the
floor, fitting their mattresses together like the pieces
of a puzzle so that they might all be as near as
possible to the punkah. During the day the beds
were rolled up and piled against the wall. There was
only room for a few chairs,  all of which were
reserved for the invalids, and the rest of them took
their meals sitting on the floor. Even in the day-time
the room was so dark that they had to eat by candle-
light. Sometimes about sunset, when the enemy
were preparing their supper and the firing slackened,
the women were allowed to come up and sit in the
portico for half an hour to enjoy the fresh air. Mrs
Harris, who was still nursing George Lawrence, was
allowed upstairs during the day, and also Mrs Dash-
wood, whose husband, Lieutenant A. J. Dashwood,
48th Native Infantry, had been badly knocked about
by falling bricks at the Cawnpore Battery. The men
slept upstairs in a long verandah on the side of the
house that was least exposed.
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